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Introduction 

Once terminology is coined it can be difficult to think beyond the common meaning of one’s 
subject of study. This paper shall illustrate this problem by drawing on the false doors - a 
common feature in ancient Egyptian architecture. In Egyptological terminology a false door is 
a niche that “imitates the most important elements of an Egyptian door, but [...] offers no real 
entrance to any interior space” (Wiebach-Kopke 2001, 498). From the Old Kingdom onwards 
such false doors had typically appeared in funerary contexts such as tombs and later they also 
appear in royal mortuary temples (Wiebach 1981). In the houses of Deir el-Medina Bruyere 
found architectural features which reminded him of such false doors (1939, 68 and pi. XII). It 
is clear that Bruyere’s terminology dominated later interpretations of these architectural features 
as having “overt religious significance in mainstream mortuary practice” (Meskell 1998, 231). 
The appearance of “false doors” in houses in the New Kingdom ( i.e. in the domestic and not in 
the funerary context) is, however, still striking and needs to be explained. 

The aim of this paper is thus to propose a hypothesis on the function of the so-called “false 
doors” at Deir el-Medina. 1 will not apply Stevens’ term “vertical niches” (2006, 235-246). The 
term false door has entered Egyptological literature and will be maintained, but used in quotation 
marks in order to remind the reader that the actual function of the so-called “false doors” in 
the domestic context may differ from the common notions implied by the Egyptological term 
false door. 

Bruyere found “false doors” at Deir el-Medina which varied in number and orientation (1939, 
68). Interestingly, these so-called “false doors” appear not only at Deir el-Medina, but also at 
Amarna. The Amarna religion did not only heighten the importance of the sun god Aten above 
all other gods, but also the funerary beliefs were modified. Instead of resting in the Netherworld 
the deceased became part of the world of the living. Although sleeping during the night, the Ba 
of the deceased was believed to take place in offering rituals during the day (Hornung 1992, 
126). According to Assmann these new funeral beliefs imply not only a “ Verdiesseitigung des 
Jenseitsglaubens ” but also a “ Sakralisierung des Diesseits ” (1995, 293). In such a setting of a 
blurred border between the world of the living and the deceased the appearance of false doors 
in houses can be understood: allowing the deceased to enter the house through the false door 
and participate in daily offerings. 

We do know that there was a vivid ancestor cult in Deir el-Medina and hence the common 
interpretation for the false doors at Deir el-Medina serving as a point of transition between this 
world and the next, i.e. enabling the communication between the living and their ancestors 
(Meskell 1998, 231), seems to make good sense. Instead of jumping to conclusions, however, 
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the so-called “false doors” at Deir el-Medina should be analyzed in detail in order to shed 
light on their true function. A difficulty of this analysis is that comparisons may even add to 
the confusion. In fact, “false doors” appear also in the houses of Amarna, but their role is still 
subject to hot debate (Stevens 2006, 236; see also below). 


Archaeological evidence from Deir el-Medina and Amarna 

As often in Egyptology, attempts to reveal patterns of (symbolic) orientation in houses fail at 
Deir el-Medina. In Homung’s words: “Die Dinge sind eben, in der historischen Wirklichkeit, sehr 
viel komplexer und widerspriichlicher, als die Stmkturforschung es gerne hatte” (1992,127). No 
clearly preferred location of “false doors” oriented towards certain compass directions can be 
detected (see Fig 1). This is even more true since the table shows idealized compass directions. 
The village of Deir el-Medina was not developed along the cardinal points. 


18 “false doors” in 11 houses 


7 houses contain 1 “false door” 
2 houses contain 2 “false doors” 
1 house contains 3 “false doors” 
1 house contains 4 “false doors” 


First room = 3 “false doors”, 2 of which in the same 
house (S.O. TV) 

Second room = 6 “false doors”, 2 of which in the same 
house (N.O. XX) 

Third room = 8 “false doors”, 3 of which in house N.O. 
VI and 4 of which in house S.O. IV 
Sixth room = 1 “false door” 


North 

N.E. XV = 1 of 1 
N.O. XX = 2 of 2 
S.O. V =2 of 4 

total: 5 


East 

S.E. V = 1 of 1 
S.E. VII = 1 of 1 
S.E. VIII = 1 of 1 

total: 3 


South 

N.O. Ill = 1 of 1 
N.O. VI =2 of 3 
N.O. XII = 1 ofl 
S.O. IV =2 of 2 
S.O. V =2 of 4 

total: 8 


Figure 1. ‘False doors" at Deir el-Medina. 


West 

N.O. II = 1 of I 
N.O, VI = 1 of 3 

total: 2 


“False doors” can also be situated in various rooms of the house, but are most often located in 
the second room (Bruyere 1939, 67; for a reconstruction of a typical house at Deir el-Medina 
compare Bruyere 1939, 50). Due to the state of preservation of the walls, however, we can only 
deal with a small number of preserved examples, which may not be representative. Possibly 
more “false doors” existed in other houses, but have fallen into decay. Or, some “false doors” 
might have been painted on the mudbrick walls as Ricke suggested for Amarna (1967, 27). It 
seems that the manner in which houses were furnished depended upon a variety of practical 
reasons such as wealth of the occupants, personal preferences and space considerations. Hence 
‘playing the numbers-game’ does not appear to be very fruitful. 

An interesting observation at Deir el-Medina, however, is that the houses often contained a 
single “false door” which was often not situated opposite a functional door. This is contrary to 
Amarna where “false doors” frequently appear mirroring actual doors or niches, which has led 
some scholars to assume that they were purely decorative elements, which may have been added 
to create a more balanced “ Raumwirkung ” (Ricke 1967, 29). This observation is supported by 
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Stevens’ list of the location of the “false doors” at Amarna (2006, 238-246). A good example to 
support this hypothesis appears in the central room of house V35.6 where the decoration of the 
“false door” exactly corresponds to the one of the opposite functional door (Peet and Woolley 
1933, 9). This is an architectural feature that also appears in Egyptian temples such as Medinet 
Habu (Holscher 1951, 37-38). This is not the case at Deir el-Medina, where a purely aesthetic 
function of the “false doors” is thus less plausible. It is also worth noting that, in the Amarna 
context, the idea that “false doors” only served to create symmetrical patterns, is also not fully 
conclusive (see below). 

Most of the “false doors” in both Deir el-Medina and Amarna were painted in yellow between 
two bands of red ochre - a decoration that has been interpreted as evidence of similarities 
between the doors at the two locations (Bruyere 1939, 68). The question is whether or not the 
use of the colours red and yellow may indicate a symbolism? Following Kees, one may propose 
some theoretical considerations; red was an ambiguous colour which symbolized both danger 
and protection (1943, 446-447; Wilkinson 1994, 106-107). In the cultic context the colour red 
was a symbol of life associated with the sun (Kees 1943, 449; Robins 2001, 292). Yellow could 
also have a solar connotation (Pinch 2001, 184). The colours yellow and red were symbolic 
counterparts (Wilkinson 1994, 111). Whereas in the Old Kingdom false doors mainly show 
offering scenes for the deceased, in the New Kingdom, the solar aspects of religion became 
generally more important as is, for example, indicated by solar motifs and hymns appearing on 
false doors in tombs (compare, for example, TT 32, Kakosy et al. 2004, pi. VI). So one may 
argue that the painting on the niches indicates a function connected to some solar symbolism. 
Such an argument would not necessarily weaken the standard interpretation of the Deir el-Medina 
“false doors” as false doors in the Egyptological sense, but it seems to be rather tenuous. 

The same is true for Meskell’s attempt to link the finds of ancestor busts in the houses 
with cults performed around the “false doors” (Meskell 2004, 67-68; 2002, 119). Although 
this assumption is tempting indeed, when the term false doors in the Egyptological sense is 
being maintained, little archaeological evidence has been preserved to support this idea. The 
archaeological context of most private ancestor busts is unfortunately unknown. We do know 
that most of the busts are from Deir el-Medina (Friedman 1985, 82), but no bust can clearly 
be associated spatially with the proposed “false doors”. For example, the busts found in house 
C. VI were most probably situated in small niches in the first room of the house (Bruyere 1939, 
308). House C. VI did not contain a “false door” and there existed many other houses without 
“false doors” in which artifacts related to the ancestor cult have been found. 

More conclusive is the observation that some “false doors” were decorated with religious 
motifs and texts, which may support the assumption that they had a cultic significance ( e.g. Von 
Bissing 1926, 174-176; Stevens 2009, 7 and fig. 7). For example, the “false doors” in the house 
of the vizier Nakht (K50.1) at Amarna bear a short hymn to the god Aten and a depiction of the 
king worshipping the god’s cartouches (Peet and Woolley 1923, 7 and pi. III). This decoration 
scheme is similar to the polychrome one at house S.O. V at Deir el-Medina (Bruyere 1939, 325). 
Two men are depicted adoring the cartouche of queen ‘Ahmes-Nefertari, one on the left and the 
other one on the right (Bruyere 1939, 326, figs. 196 and 197). ‘Ahmes-Nefertari was the mother 
of king Amenhotep I who was most probably regarded as the founder of the village. He and 
his mother were posthumously deified and worshipped as patron deities (Gitton 1981; Cerny 
1927; Hollender 2009). Admittedly, one could argue that the aspect of ‘Ahmes-Nefertari and 
Amenhotep I as ancestors was employed (Bruyere 1939, 68), which would support Meskell’s 
interpretation above. While the god’s cartouche is worshipped by the king in house K50.1 at 
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Amarna, the owner of house S.O. V Khabekhnet is shown adoring the cartouche of the deity 
himself (Bruyere 1939, 325) without the help of the king as intermediary. 

In front of the “false door” in house S.O. V. a high support has been found, which was 
inscribed with an offering formula and certainly served as an offering standard (for parallels 
see Stevens 2006, 191-193). A problem with the offering standard found in front of the “false 
door” in house S.O. V, however, is that it bears an offering formula dedicated to the god Thoth 
(Bruyere 1939, 329 and fig. 200). One wonders whether cultic equipment could be used for 
various gods, irrespective of the inscription. A crucial related question would be whether or 
not the people using the standard could read the texts and, if so, whether they had any problem 
using equipment to worship God B, in spite of the original inscription relating to God A? From 
a practical point of view it seems that a multifunctional use was possible, or, that the standard 
originally being dedicated to Thoth, may have later been reused. 

Interestingly, in front of the “false door” of Nakht at Amarna, a vase was found buried in 
the ground (Peet and Woolley 1923, 43). Drawing conclusions based on movable artifacts is, 
however, problematic especially when only a minority of rooms contain these artifacts and 
even in situ artifacts may rather provide insights on the process of abandonment than provide 
insights on the use of the space where they have been found (During 2006, 34). Hence the 
finds of scattered portable artifacts cannot prove the idea that the “false doors” played a role in 
performing religious actions in general. The find of decoration, in combination with the evidence 
for the presence of an offering place in front of the “false doors” may, however, be suggestive 
of religious activity related to the “false doors” in some houses in particular (similary Meskell 
2004, 67-68). Peet and Woolley wondered if the religious character of the “false doors” may 
have been added to an originally purely architectural one (1923, 43). 

More evidence for at least sporadic religious activity is found in house N.E. XV at Deir el 
Medina. Here, Bruyere found a low platform (a so called trottoir ou estrade basse) in front of 
the niche, which might have been used to lay down offerings (1939, 261). This platform is not 
listed among the finds of house N.E. XV, but is visible on the photograph (Bruyere 1939, pi. XII). 
The platform seems to show some resemblance to the lustration slabs that have been found in 
Amarna (Stevens 2006, 234-235). These slabs occasionally appear in front of the “false doors” 
at Amarna ( e.g. in house P47.19; Borchardt and Ricke 1980, 124-125 and pis. 10A and B). The 
common interpretation of the lustration slabs is that they were used for the emplacement of water 
jars and washing activities, but Stevens also argued in favour of a use of these slabs for cultic 
activities such as purification rituals and/or libation offerings (2006, 235). The presence of an 
offering platform in front of a “false door” would support the idea that religious activities took 
place in front of the “false doors” at both Deir el-Medina and Amarna. It is quite unfortunate 
that Bruyere did not provide a more detailed description of the platform. Most lustration slabs 
from Amarna seem to be larger (about 150 x 80 cm (e.g. house J49.2; Borchardt and Ricke 
1980, 229 and pi. 19A)). Its relatively smaller size might explain why Bruyere did not indicate 
the platform on his map. Unfortunately, the last pages of Bruyere’s 1934-1935 unpublished 
excavation notebook are missing. It seems highly probable that they contained detailed maps 
of the village. 1 found no detailed description of house N.E. XV in the surviving pages. If we 
compare the finds from the Amarna houses it is, however, also clear that many lustration slabs 
often appear elsewhere in the house or were even omitted (e.g. in house J49.2; Borchardt and 
Ricke 1980, map 69). 
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Iconological analysis 

Although it seems plausible that the “false doors” at Deir el-Medina had a cubic function, the 
analysis of the scarce archaeological evidence from Deir el-Medina and Amarna does not allow 
for a definitive statement why “false doors” would appear in houses. Another approach may be 
an iconological analysis. Friedman (1985, 85-91) and Meskell (2004, 69) have already shown 
that the iconographic motifs appearing on stelae are similar to those of inscribed false doors. 
An interesting coincidence is that in the New Kingdom, stelae developed a shape similar to 
the “false doors” - or at least similar to real doors. In other words, the “false doors” look like 
larger types of the smaller “door-shaped” stelae. A good example is the stela of the workman 
Pennub, which has a cavetto cornice and torus moulding at the top (BM 8497; Bierbrier 1982, 
32 and pis. 74 and 75). The decoration (winged sun-disk) and texts (invocations not only to 
Ptah, but also to Re-Horakhty) indicate, at least partly, a solar connotation. The solar symbolism 
of the colouring suggested for the “false doors” at Deir el-Medina could possibly, therefore, be 
applied to the door-shaped stelae. 

My first supposition was that the “false doors” were actually large “door-shaped” stelae. 
An advantage of an interpretation of the “false doors” as stelae would be that the problems 
involved in explaining why a funerary element would be adapted to the domestic sphere can 
be neglected. Interestingly, also in the funerary sphere, the iconography distinguishing stelae 
from false doors became somewhat blurred (see below). It should be clear that I am arguing 
from an Egyptological, i.e. etic point of view. Such categories may not have been relevant for 
the ancient Egyptians. However, when analyzing an ancient culture I believe that it is indeed 
justified to identify categories even if there is little or no evidence for them existing in the 
ancient mind-set (compare Boyer, who argues that “you do not need the term in order to have 
the thing” (2001, 9)). In fact, in tombs from the 18th dynasty, false doors and stelae display great 
similarities. Both are framed by scenes showing the deceased offering himself, supported by 
offerings by his family. Hermann found this highly odd. How could a deceased person be shown 
offering himself as a deceased person (1940, 71-73)? Although I do not believe that the ancient 
Egyptians would have worried about such minor inconsequences, it was actually Hermann’s 
explanation which provided the clue for my hypothesis of the function of the “false doors” at 
Deir el-Medina. Hermann argues that the adoration of the tomb owner himself, supported by 
his family, illustrates the fact that the funerary cult may have already been in place when the 
tomb owner was still alive (1940, 96-97). Could some “false doors” actually be two-dimensional 
depictions of chapels (for similar thoughts compare Friedman 1985, 84)? 

As mentioned earlier, false doors also appear in royal mortuary temples. Here, it is always 
the so-called double false door type. Ullmann (1998, 1177) has summarised the interpretations 
of why it is the double false doors that appear in the temple context. With one exception all 
authors, including Ullmann, share the idea that the double false door leads to something, to 
another room or a ‘house’. 

The double false door may lead to: 

• The Underworld (Stadelmann 1991, 257); 

• An imagined palace behind the double false door (Arnold 1994, 229); 

• Other temple rooms (Murnane 1985, 146-148); 

• The double false door might be a representative for other temple rooms (Haeny 1984, 
570); 
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• Or, it might be the entrance to the residence of the deified king (Haeny 1984, 570; Ullmann 
1998, 1189). 

What allows us to utilise architecture (going through/inside etc) are thus not only the available 
functions, but also the meaning associated with its use (Eco 1972, 300). In other words, one can 
only imagine those functions that arise naturally from the meaning associated with a specific 
terminology. If one reads “door”, such as in “false door”, it is very difficult to think anything 
but “door” or “entrance”, as is also evident from the summary of Egyptological interpretations 
of double false doors listed above. So let us try to think beyond the established mainstream of 
Egyptological reasoning: 

The first double false doors appear on the shrines of the queens in the temple of Mentuhotep II 
at Deir el-Bahari (Ullmann 1998, 1178; Naville 1910, 6-7, pi. XIV). Another shrine with a 
“double false door” decoration scheme appears at Luxor temple (Ullmann 1998, 1188, fig. 4). 
One may argue that the chapel of Thutmose III at Luxor temple, in which the latter scene is 
depicted (Sethe 1961, 607, 8-12), is related to the royal ancestor cult. However, the depicted 
objects are clearly shrines. Why would shrines be decorated with double false doors? 

In my opinion the decoration of shrines with false doors makes no sense. The question is 
whether another interpretation might be possible. The scenes and inscriptions on the “false 
doors” in the houses of Nakht and Khabekhnet mentioned earlier are very similar to the ones 
found on doors in both tombs and houses (e.g. Cramer 1949, 127-128; Seidlmayer 1983, 184; 
Budka 2001, 8). For the decoration of real doors Budka has shown that this finding could be 
interpreted as yet another indication that, by this time, there no longer existed a sharp distinction 
between this world and the next (2001, 55). A similar argument could be proposed for the 
appearance of “false doors” in houses, which also seem to appear from the Amarna Period 
onwards. Based on the findings from temples, however, and when trying to think beyond the 
term “false doors”, it appears that at least in some cases the so-called “false doors” in both 
houses and temples were actually two-dimensional depictions of shrines. Instead of depicting 
shrines decorated with “false doors” one could argue that the so called “false doors” represent 
shrine doors. Applying the principle of pars pro toto the depiction of shrine doors could thus 
stand for the representation of a shrine. 

Unfortunately only a few inscriptions have been preserved on the false doors in the royal 
morturary temples to support this proposition: the one of Thutmose III at Karnak is called 
c h c .w ( i.e. stela: Erman and Grapow 1957,1 221.11-13); De Jong 1986, 103, fig. 93; cf. Ullmann 
1990, 68), the one of Ramesses II at Abydos is called sbl ((i.e. door/door wing: Erman and 
Grapow 1930, IV 83.9-17); Kitchen 1979, 544, cf. Ullmann 1990, 106), while the one of 
Ramesses II and Sety I at Qurna is called pr-wr (i.e. chapel/shrine: Erman and Grapow 1957, 
I 517.3-4); Lepsius 1900, III, 131b, cf. Ullmann 1990, 99-100) made of silver and gold. These 
ancient Egyptian terms may thus support any interpretation of the ones suggested above. In 
temple inscriptions, the “false door” as an entrance to the temple, seems to be the most frequent 
one (Stadelmann 1979, 312). 

In favour of my own hypothesis the find of a “false door” called “chapel” is highly interesting, 
especially regarding later architectural developments. In fact, in Late Period tombs such as the 
tomb of Basa, there appear shrine imitations, which look like elaborated false doors (Assmann 
1973, esp. 28-33). While originally being depictions of temples, these shrine imitations were 
later readapted to the temple architecture as can be seen in the chapel of Taharka in Karnak 
(Schwaller de Lubicz 1982, II, pis. 234 and 235). 
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Conclusion 

In conclusion we may follow Bruyere who summarized that the location and number of the 
“false doors” depended on either cultic reasons, symmetry, aesthetics, and/or the replacement 
of a former door (Bruyere 1939, 68). Based on the arguments presented above one may also 
conclude that at least some “false doors” at houses in Deir el-Medina and Amarna represent 
early indications of the development of two-dimensional depictions of shrines. When discussing 
my hypothesis and considering a possible new terminology with Van Walsem, he came up with 
the term ‘sch(r)ijndeur’ (or transferred into German “ Sch(r)eintur ”), meaning false door and/or 
shrine door respectively. It is highly unfortunate that this word-play cannot be translated into 
English. The scarcity of the textual and archaeological records does, of course, require that the 
idea that some “false doors” may actually be shrines, should remain highly tentative. Several 
questions have yet to be answered, for example, the interrelationships between these proposed 
“chapels” with the other chapels in the villages of both Amarna and Deir el-Medina, as well as 
with the proposed house altars, remain unclear. 

Nevertheless CRE seems to be an appropriate platform to present unconventional or even 
imperfect thoughts and ideas which may hopefully add to the discussion. The appearance of 
two dimensional chapels, i.e. generic cult places, in the domestic context might have added to 
the status of the owner. The interpretation of the “false doors” as generic cult places would 
also be consistent with the idea that both means and intensity of personal religion might have 
changed in the New Kingdom. 

Leiden University, The Netherlands 
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